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The steps taken in the direction of freedom and security
under these administrators were doubtless of importance in
themselves. They were an extension of the rule of law into
regions where the rule of force had been far too general. But
it must not be thought that they were a pure concession to the
desire of freedom and good government. Henry II and Hubert
Walter recognized the fact, which Henry I had seen before
them, that a people able to count on personal and commercial
safety is much more profitable to the Exchequer than one
over-taxed and unconstitutionally oppressed. The reign of
Richard is not only a period of reform in law, but of unparalleled
exactions in money. The various plans of taxation adopted
by the earlier kings are all resuscitated and amplified. The
scutage of Henry II is applied to the raising of funds for the
king's ransom, and increased in amount. The carucage of
Richard is but the Danegeld under a new name, and of larger
and more profitable assessment. The feudal dues are all exacted;
the wool of the Cistercians is seized ; the plate of the churches
is borrowed; the movables as well as the land are rated.
These plans are maintained after the original call for them has
been answered. Nor is the opposition to this systematic
oppression so marked as might be expected. There are mur-
murs against the justiciar; the regular clergy are compelled
by virtual outlawry to pay the carucage ; the mob of London
rises against the burghers, because of the unfairness of the
assessment; but the only formal resistance to the king in the
national council proceeds from Saint Hugh of Lincoln and
Bishop Herbert of Salisbury, who refuse to consent to grant
him an aid in knights and money for his foreign warfare. This,
which is done not on ecclesiastical but on constitutional
grounds, is an act which stands out prominently by the side of
Saint Thomas's protest against Henry's proposal to appropriate
the sheriffs aid.1

1 The importance of these debates as constitutional precedents is
challenged by J. H. Round, Feudal England, pp. 497, 528.